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ORIGINAL. 


SAINT NICHOLAS DISCOVERED. 


It was the day before Christmas. The 
merry sleigh bells might be heard in all 
directions, and the keen bracing air of 
winter united to the brilliant whiteness of 
the new fallen snow, made it a pleasure 
to go abroad, and a shame to stay within 
doors, that day. It is only in the coun- 
try, that the beauty of a snow clad winter 
prospect can be seen and appreciated. 
There the meadows are clad in virgin white, 
the hills glisten with an undimmed splen- 
cor, and the trees spread out their white 
branches, and wear their winter robe, as 
gracefully as their summer dress. 

In the village of S , the very jem 
we think of our New England villages, 
all these beauties were to be seen, on the 
day above mentioned. But to complete 
the picture must be added a party of 
school children, who are wending their 
way along the snow-path leading from the 
village school to their own homes. They 
are talking very earnestly, and it is not 
about the beau of the hills and meadows, 
for of this they seemed quite unconscious. 
Let us join the group, and listen to their 
excited voices, for it must be something 
very interesting which so engrosses them. 
A bright rosy cheeked boy of about eight 
years old, is the principal speaker, and is 
expressing his firm belief in the existence 
of Santa Claus. 

** You needn’t shake your head so wise- 
ly, Ellen,” he continues, “for last year, 
Santa Claus filled my stocking with 
just what I wanted, and, if he had’nt 
been a Saint, he wouldn’t have known what 
to give me. Now would he, girls?” and 
Charley looks round triumphantly at this 
conclusive argument. 

“Don’t you suppose I should know 
how to please you, as well as he?” asks 
Ellen, who still wishes to convince her 
brother that there is, after all, no such 
person as his favorite Saint Nicholas. 

“No, I’m sure I don’t think any such 
thing. At any rate, you never do please 
me half so well. And I mean to thank 
Saint Nicholas as long as I live.” 

At this little burst of gratitude, Ellen 
cannot help laughing, and the younger 
children seem to think that Charley has the 
night of it, after all. Many are the in- 
Stances brought forward to prove the ex- 
cellence of good Saint Nicholas, such as 








the rods, always found in the stock- 
ings of ill-natured children, and 
the certain reward of obedience. 
At length, Emma Harris, a little 
girl of as bright eyes and as rosy 
cheeks as those of her friend Char- 
ley, exclaims: 

““ Well, whatever you old girls 
may say,” and she looks at the 
venerable ladies of twelve and thir- 
teen years, ‘‘I am sure Charley 
Brooks is right. For the other 
night I dreamed about Santa 
Claus, and he looked exactly as he 
does in a picture I’ve got at home. 
He had a cloud all around him, 
and he was laughing, and there 
were all sorts of beautiful things 
in his lap, and I saw the wax doll, 
with blue eyes, and yellow hair, 
; and pink cheeks, that I want for 
my my Christmas present.” 

At this confirmation of all his 
hopes, Charley Brooks looks as if 
he would eat Ellen up with affec- 
tion and delight. Casting a tri- 
==. umphant glance at his sister, whom 
he considers completely conquer- 
ed, Charley inquires “if Emma didn’t see 
a train of railroad cars in Nicholas’ lap?” 

Emma’s large eyes became larger than 
ever at this question. ‘* Why, of course 
I did not. How could a man hold a whole 
train of cars in his lap?” she inquired, 
with surprise. 

‘** Oh, I didn’t mean a real large train, 
Emma. Only some painted iron cars, 
such as I saw in New York once, just big 
enough for me ?” 

Emma had never chanced to see these 
new fashioned playthings; and she was 
sorry to say she did not see them in Santa 
Claus lap, and poor Charley looked disap- 
pointed. 

“Never mind that, Charley. You 
have better friends than Nicholas,” said 
Ellen, in a consoling tone, and, though her 
brother did not exactly understand to 
whom she referred, he still felt a sort of as- 
surance that he should see some cars the 
next morning. 

By this time, the children have reached 
their homes. Full of glad thoughts and 
hopeful anticipations of the morrow, Char- 
ley retires to bed, soon after supper, ‘“‘ so 
as to make the morning come sooner,” he 
says. In his sleep, he too dreams of ‘Saint 
Nicholas,” and in his dream, by far the 
most conspicuous article, is a train of cars, 
bearing Saint Nicholas along in triumph 
towards Charly’s chamber. Alas! dreams 
sometimes go by contraries, and Saints 
disappoint their most faithful friends. 

At the earliest dawn of light, on Christ- 
mas morning, our young friend has crept 
out of his bed, and almost breathless with 
excited hopes, feels in both his long 
stockings. His hand is thrust far in, till 
it reaches the foot, but no welcome rustling 
of paper is heard ; there is nothing in eith- 
er. Perhaps, however, the cars are under 
the table, which Charley has placed near, 
so that, ifhis presents are very numerous, 
they may be arranged there. Vain hope! 
There is nothing to be found. With a 
heart full of disappointment, the little fel- 
low wipes his eyes, and creeps back to bed. 
One thought alone comforts him. ‘“ Per- 
haps Saint Nicholas is not an early riser. 
He will try to go to sleep till daylight, and 
then, when he wakes up, there will be 
something in his stockings.” Acting upon 
this resolution, our little friend falls asleep 
again, and does not awake till broad day- 
light. Then, springing from his bed, he 
again, with trembling heart approaches 


his stockings. Again those little hands 
are thrust in, and again they are drawn 
out. There is nothing there. This is too 
much for the little boys’ philosophy, and 
he sits down upon his trundle bed, and 
cries heartily. 

At this moment of saddest disappoint- 
ment, the door opens, and Ellen, all ra- 
diant with smiles, comes in to awaken her 
brother. 

‘*Now wipe your eyes, darling,” she 
says, in her kindest tone. ‘* Saint Nicho- 
las, as I told you, has brought you noth- 
ing, but your own dear papa has just come 
from New York, with a box full of things 
for you and me. So dress you quickly 
and come down stairs. We will open the 
box, andI should not wonder if we found 
some cars in it.” 

Never did sunshine succeed clouds so 
rapidly, as the smiles now chased the tears 
from Charley’s face. His dear papa had 
been gone many months, and now he was 
at home again with a box of playthings 
too. Hurrying on his clothes, and run- 
ning down stairs, the boy is soon clasped 
in his father’s arms, and Mr. Brooks ex- 
claims : 

“Well, my boy, which had you rather 
see, papa or Santa Claus?” 

Now the box is opened, and the long 
wished for train of cars, with a fire engine, 
and all the cars made to fasten or unfasten, 
are taken out, and as Charley delightedly 
views this object of his desires, Ellen says 
with a smile. 

‘** You have found out after all, my little 
brother, that your papa is the only true 
Saint Nicholas.” M. W. D. 








Narrative. 





A NIGHT UNDER AN AVALANCHE. 


There was, in the interior, a native of 
Aosta, who meant to leaves us at Martig- 
ny, for the purpose of traversing the Great 
St. Bernard, at the exaggerated dangers of 
which pass, he laughed heartily. Acci- 
dents he admitted, did sometimes overtake 
travellers in that part of the Alps, but 
generally, he said, the pass of the St. Ber- 
nard was open and safe throughout the 
year, except during the continuance of 
snow-storms. He had, himself, a few 
years previously, in another pass, the name 
of which I forget, been overtaken by one 
of these in company with an English fam- 
ily returning from Italy, and been witness 
of the way in which the elements some- 
times perform the office of sexton. They 
set out early in the morning, and arrived a 
little before night-fall, at a part of the pass 
which, owing to the driving of the winds, 
iseasily choked up. The snow had-begun 
to fall about an hour and a half previously, 
and was now pouring down the ravine be- 
fore the blast, blinding both horses and 
postilions, and bringing along with it pre- 
mature night. They had hoped to reach 
the summit before darkness set in; but 
the horses furnished them were weak, and 
the snow for the last hour, at least, had 
gralually retarded their progress. How 
he came to be in the Englishman’s carriage 
he did not explain. I fancy our country- 
man had invited him out of sheer polite’ 
ness. The party consisted of five in all— 
the husband and wife, the Italian, the 
nurse, and the little baby. How it comes to 
pass I know not, but it generally happens 
that the English, when overtaken by dan- 
‘ger, display qualities which astonish for- 
eigners. On the occasion in question, all 





the solicitude of the husband seemed to be 
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cencentrated in the wife, while all hers 
was in the baby. Self seemed equally 
absent in the minds of both. ‘The nurse, 
for her part, displayed the utmost stoicism, 
except that as the cold increased, and the 
snow-drifts beat more and more furiously 
against the carriage windows, she pressed 
the child more closely to her breast, and 
protected it from the influence of the air 
with a greater allowance of shawls. Our 
friend from Aosta, who understood thor- 
oughly the perils of the position, went ‘on 
talking with the husband, who, while his 
eyes were fixed upon his wife and child, 
appeared calm and collected, though, from 
certain thundering noises above, it appear- 
ed probable that the avalanches were in 
motion. At every ten yards, the carriage 
was stopped by the accumulated snow. 
“ Jane,” said the husband, at length to his 
wife, “‘tie up your throat carefully; we 
may have to walk presently: and you, 
nurse, make the baby comfortable, and 
give him to me.” The nurse obeyed. The 
mother looking anxiously at her child, in- 
quired with suppressed earnestness, ‘*Wil- 
liam, is there any danger?” ‘ Yes, a lit- 
tle, love, just enough to impart an air of ro- 
mance to our adventure.” ‘ Hark,’”’ ex- 
claimed the wife, ‘‘ what’s that?” ‘My 
God,”’ cried the nurse, “ the mountain 
has fallen onus.” Just at that instant, a 
loud shout was heard from the men out- 
side,. followed by a suppressed struggle, 
and a groan, and then the most complete 
silence. All motion was at the same time 
arrested in the carriage, and on applying 
the lamp to the carriage window, it was 
perceived that they were imbedded in 
thick snow. ‘* What is to be done?’ ex- 
claimed the Englishman, addressing him- 
self to our friend from Aosta; ‘* Can your 
experience suggest any means of extricating 
ourselves from this position? If we force 
our way out, do you think it possible we 
could reach some place of shelter?” ‘* No,” 
answered he, “that is impossible. All we 
can do, is to remain where we are ; they 
will dig us out in the morning.” ‘And the 
drivers,”’ observed the Englishman, a sud- 
den thought flashing across his mind, 
““what is to become of them? they will 
die of cold.” ‘They are dead already,” 
answered the Aostan, ‘“ the first stroke of 
the avalanche extinguished life in them; 
what you heard was their death-groan.” 
‘* Impossible !”’ cried our countryman, ‘I 
must force my way out, and endeavor to 
drag them hither.’ The confined space 
in which they had to breathe, would have 
rendered it necessary to let down the win- 
dows, at the risk of admitting a quantity 
of snow; but all egress was impracticable. 
They were entombed, as it were, in the 
avalance, which, fortunately for them, was 
soft and spongy, permitting air to pass 
throughits pores; yet the heat became al- 
most insufferable, and once during the 
night the lady fainted. Travelling car- 
riagesin the Alps are always supplied with 
provisions and restoratives, wine, brandy, 
&c.; and as our countryman never once 
lost his presence of mind, every thing 
practicable was done for wife, and nurse 
and child. 

What their language and feelings were 
may possibly be imagined. All our friend 
from Aosta could say was, that it was very 
terrible, which he uttered in a tone more 
significant than his words. Well, morn- 
ing came at last, as they knew by consult- 
ing their watches; but it brought no light 
with it, and for some time no sound. At 
length a confused rumbling was heard 
through the snow, which died away and 





came again by fits, till at length it became 
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evident that it was the voices of men. 
After a protracted interval, a gleam of day- 
light entered the carriage, the snow was 
cleared partially away, and the welcome 
face of a rustic was beheld peering down 
upon them. ‘Their deliverance was now 
speedy, and they were conveyed half dead 
to a chalet, together with the bodies of the 
driver and postilions. ‘* Such accidents,” 
said our friend, *‘ are rare.” ‘It is to be 
hoped so,” exclaimed Madame Carli; “ and 
what became of the English lady?” “ O, 
the whole party escaped without injury, 
and the next year I saw them pass again 
into Italy, so little had they been daunted 
by the perils they had escaped.”-- Taits Mag. 





Hloral Cales. 





WORDS HURT. 

‘The tongue can no man tame.’—JameEs. 

‘To get hurt at a mere word!’ said my 
aunt Rachel, speaking warmly. ‘It is a 
little hard that people can’t open their 
lips, but somebody is offended !” 

* Words are things!’ said I smiling. 

‘Very light things! A person must be 
tender indeed, that is hurt by a word.’ 

‘The very lightest thing may hurt, if 
it falls on a tender place.’ 

*I don’t like people who have these 
tender places,’ said aunt Rachel. ‘I nev- 
er get hurt at what is said tome. No— 
never! To be ever picking and mincing, 
chopring off your words—to be afraid to 
say this or that—for fear somebody will be 
offended! I can’t abide it.’ 

‘People who have these tender places 
can’t help it, I suppose. This being so, 
ought we not to regard their weakness ?’ 
saidI. ‘Pain either of body or mind, is 
hard to bear, and we should not inflict it 
causelesssly.’ 

‘People who are so wonderfully sensi- 
tive,’ replied aunt Rachel, growing warm- 
er,‘ ought to shut themselves up at home, 
and not come among sensible, good-tem- 

pered persons. As far as I am concerned, 
I can tell them, one and all, that J am not 
going to pick out every hard word froma 
sentence ascarefully asI would seeds froma 
raisin. Let them crack them with their teeth, 
if they are afraid to swallow them whole.’ 

Now, for all that aunt Rachel went on 
after this strain, she was a kind, good 
soul, in the main, and I could see, was 
sorry for having hurt the feelings of Mary 
Lane. But she didn’t like to acknowledge 
that she was in the wrong; that would 
detract too much from the self complacency 
with which she regarded herself. Know- 
ing her character very well, I thought it 
best not to continue the little argu- 
ment about the importance of words, and 
so changed the subject. But every now 
and then, aunt Rachel would return to it, 
each time softening a little towards Mary. 
At last she said— 

‘I’m sure it was a little thing. A very 
little thing. She might have known that 
nothing unkind was intended on my part.’ 

* There are some subjects, aunt,’ I replied, 
‘to which we cannot bear the slightest 
allusion. And a sudden reference to them 
is very apt to throw us off our guard. 
What you said to Mary, has, in all proba- 
bility, touched some weakness of character, 
or probed some wound that time has not 
been able to heal. I have always thought 
her a sensible, good-natured girl.’ 

‘And so have I. But I really cannot 
think that she has showed her good sense 
or good nature in the present case. It is 
a very bad failing this, of being over sen- 
sitive; and exceedingly annoying to one’s 

friends.’ 

‘It is, I know; but still, all of us have 
a weak point, and to her that is assailed, 
‘we are very apt to betray our feelings.’ 

‘Well, I say now, as I have always 
said—I don’t like to have anything to do 
with people who have these weak points. 
This being hurt by a word, as if words 
were blows, is something that does not 
come within the range of my sympathies.’ 

‘And yet, aunt,” said I, ‘all have weak 
points. Even you are not entirely free 
from them.’ 

*Me! aunt Rachel bridled. 

‘Yes; and if even as light a thing, as 
a word were to fall upon them, you would 
suffer pain.’ 

* Pray, sir,’ said aunt Rachel, with much 
dignity of manner: she was chafed by 
my words, light as they were; ‘ inform 





me where those weaknesses, of wh 
are pleased to speak, are?” é 

‘Oh, no; you must excuse meg 
would be very much out of placgey 
I only stated a general fact that appegtaia 
to all of us.’ , — 

Aunt Rachel looked very grave. iI had 
laid*the weight of words upon a weakness 
of her character, and it had. given her pain. 
That weakness was a peculiarly good 
opinion of herself. I had made no alle- 
gation against her; and there was none 
in my mind. My words simply expressed 
the general truth that we all have weak- 
nesses, and included her in their applica- 
tion. But she imagined that I referred to 
some particular defect or fault, and mail- 
proof as she was against words, they had 
wounded her. 

For a day or two, aunt Rachel remained 
more sober than was her wont. I knew 
the cause, but did not attempt to remove 
from her mind any impression my words 
had made. One day, about a week after, 
I said to her— 

‘Aunt Rachel, I saw Mary Lane’s moth- 
er, this morning.’ 

‘Ah? ‘The old lady looked at me in- 
quiringly. 

*I don’t wonder your word hurt the poor 
girl,’ I added. 

* Why, what did I say?’ quickly asked 
aunt Rachel. 

* You said she was a jilt.’ 

‘ But I was only in jest, and she knew 
it. I did not really mean anything. I’m 
surprised that Mary should be so foolish.’ 

* You will not be surprised when you 
know all,’ was my answer. 

‘All? What all? I'm sure I wasn’t 
in earnest. I didn’t mean to hurt the 
poor girl’s feelings.’ 

My aunt looked very much troubled. 

‘No one blames you, aunt Rachel,’ said 
I. * Mary knows you didn’t intend wound- 
ing her.’ 

* But why should she take a little word 
so much to heart? It must have more 
truth in it than I supposed.’ 

‘Did you know that Mary refused an 
offer of marriage from Walter Green last 
week.’ 

‘Why no! It can’t be possible! 
fused Walter Green ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘ They’ve been intimate for a long time.’ 

*I know it.’ 

‘She certainly encouraged him.’ 

*I think it more than probable.’ 

‘Is it possible, then, that she dil really 
jilt the young man?’ exclaimed aunt Ra- 
chel. 

‘This has been said of her,’ I replied, 
but as far asIcan learn, she was real- 
ly attached to him, and suffered great pain 
in rejecting his offer. Wisely she regard- 
ed marriage as the most important event 
of her life, and refused to make so solemn 
acontract with one in whose principles 
she had not the fullest confidence.’ 

‘ But she ought not to have encouraged 
Walter, if she did not intend marrying 
him,’ said aunt Rachel, with some warmth. 

‘She encouraged him so long as she 
thought well of him. A closer view re- 
vealed points of character hidden by dis- 
tance. When she saw these, her feel- 
ings were already deeply involved. But, 
like a true woman, she turned from the 
proffered hand, even though, while in do- 
so, her heart palpitated with pain. There 
is nothing false about Mary Lane. She 
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could no more trifle with a lover, than she 
could commit a crime. Think, then, how 
almost impossible it would be for her to 
hear herself called, under existing circum- 
stances, even in sport, a jilt, without be- 
ing hurt. Words sometimes have power 
to hurt more than blows. Do you not see 
this now, aunt Rachel ?’ 

‘Oh yes, yes. I see it; and I sawit 
before,’ said the old lady. ‘And, in fu- 
ture, I will be more careful of my words. 
It is pretty late in life to learn. Poor 
Mary! It grieves me to think that I 
should have hurt her so much.’ 

Yes, words often have in them a smart- 
ing force, and we cannot be too guarded 
how we use them. ‘Think twice before 
you speak once,’ is a trite, but a wise say- 
ing. We teach it to our children very 
carefully, but are too apt to forget that it 
has not lost its application to ourselves. 

[Arthur's Home Gazette. 





When you intend to marry, look at the 
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— Biography, 


QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. XXXI. 
[This No. should have preceded the last.] 
IsaBELLA of Arragon, first wife of Philip 
- Third. 
Born 1247—Died 1271. 

Isabella was the daughter of James First. 
king of Arragon, and Yolande of Hunga- 
ry. ‘This princess was born in the year 
1247, and was married to Philip le Hardi, 
at Clermont, in 1262; she brought as a 
dower the counties of Beziers, and Carcas- 
sone. Louis 9th, having taken his sons 
with him in the last crusade, Isabella ac- 
companied her husband, and with great 
courage supported the fatigues of the ex- 
pedition. Louis when dying, advised 
Philip to return at once to France, and to 
take possession of his government. This 
Philip set about immediately. ‘* The fleet 
sailed by the way of Sicily, and was over- 
taken by a storm on the coast of ‘Trapini, 
where eighteen vessels containing altogeth- 
er about two thousand persons were wreck- 
ed within sight of port.” Fortunately, 
the king of France, his brother, and his 
brother-in-law, the kings of Sicily, and 
Navarre, and three queens, and several 
noblemen, had time to disembark. Phil- 
ip was still weak from the effects of the 
plague, and he was detained in Sicily on 
this account, and the sickness of his broth- 
er-in-law, the king of Navarre, who died, 
and his wife, also his uncle, the Count of 
Toulose and his wise. Queen Isabella 
did not long survive them, for in fording a 
stream, she fell from her horse, which ac- 
cident caused an illness of which she died 
in 1271. The king and court greatly la- 
mented the death of this amiable princess, 
who was universally beloved. Isabella 
was the mother of four princes. 


Mary of Brabant, second wife of Philip 3d. 
Married 1274—Died 1321. 

Philip 3d’s second wife was Mary, daugh- 
ter of Henry Third, duke of Brabant, and 
Alice of Burgundy. Mary was both beau- 
tiful and intelligent ; her father was one of 
the finest poets of the age, and Mary had 
inherited his taste, and she cultivated her 
talent with great assiduity. This queen 
after her marriage with Philip, greatly en- 
couraged the poets of the day, both by 
counsel and patronage. Her marriage 
was celebrated with great splendor, at the 
chateau de Vincennes, in the year 1274, 
and twelve months after, the princess was 
crowned at Paris, by the archbishop of 
Rheims. Philip was devoted to his wife, 
‘‘and her combined advantages of perso- 
nal beauty, and intellectual talent, render- 
ed her so attractive, that he invariably 
gave her admission to the councils of 
state.’ History however, does not give 
Mary credit for such excellent qualities, as 
her personal appearance betokened. The 
king had a favorite, called Peter la Brosse, 
who had by the favor of his master, been 
promoted from a valet-de-chambre and 
barber to Saint Louis, to the elevated posi- 
tion of prime minister. This man, who 
during his master’s widowhood had en- 
joyed his entire confidence, was of course 
jealous of the power of the young queen, 
who frequently obtained favors without 
condescending to ask them through him. 
Mary saw at once that this man was artful 
and intriguing, and she fully despised him, 
and tried by every means in her power to 
dislodge him from his post. Peter-la 
Brosse in his turn strove to make the king 
believe that Mary had said that it was 
wrong for the sons of Isabella to precede 
hers on the throne ; and just at this time, 
Louis the eldest of these princes, was at- 
tacked with a malignant fever, of which 
he died, and some livid spots on his skin 
caused many to think that he died by 
poison. Mary accused Le Brosse of hav- 
ing caused Louis’s death, and the prime 
minister on his part, did not hesitate to 
accuse Mary, to the king, of having been 
guilty of this dreadful crime. The agony 
of Philip on this occasion, was very great, 
and after having tried every other means 
in his power to discover the murderer, he 
at length applied toa celebrated sorceress 

who resided at Nivelle, in Brabant, and 
this act must have recognized the queen’s 
influence, as this woman resided in Mary’s 
father’s dominions. The reply of the for- 











heart, next at the mind, then at the person. 


tune teller was favorable to the queen, for 


she declared that the poison was adminis- 
tered by a man who was always about the 
king’s person. Philip was rejoiced to be- 
lieve in the innocence of his queen, yet 
for a time he suspended his punishment of 
La Brosse. Soon after this, however, a 
man arrived at a monastery in the vicinity, 
where he fell dangerously ill, and just be- 
fore his death, he confided a letter to a 
monk which he made him swear to deliver 


into the hands of the king. The monk 
performed his commission, agd.Philip con- 
voked his council at Vince , and com- 


municated the contents of the letter. In 
it La Brosse was accused of holding com- 
munication with the enemies of France, 
and of peculation. And the disgraced fa- 
vorite was condemned and hung at Par's. 
All this it was whispered, was brought 
about by the jealousy and enmity of the 
queen and her nobles. The people loudly 
murmurred at the death of La Brosse, and 
the queen’s name still suffered from the 
supposed murder, but she demanded to be 
tried by combat, and her brother, the 
Duke John of Brabant hastened to France, 
to prove his sister’s innocence by the force 
of arms, according to the then existing law 
—if her champion was killed, it was proof 
of her guilt, anc she would then have been 
burned. The vanquishing arm of the 
Duke of Brabant, however, proclaimed the 
innocence of the queen, and she was re- 
stored to the king’s favor. She did not 
enjoy her power long, for the death of the 
king in 1285 obliged her to give up that 
authority to which she affixed so much 
value. She retired to Picardy, and but 
little more is known of her. She founded 
some monasteries, which was then consid- 
ered “‘a certain preservative against the 
infernal fires, and an expiation for the 
greatest crimes.” Mary died at Mural, 
near Melun, in the year 1321, at an advanc- 
ed age, after having devoted her latter 
years to the education of her grand-daugh- 
ter Jane of France, queen of Navarre. 
ESTELLE. 


Morality. 











WHAT WILL THE END BEP 
When I see a boy angry with his pa- 
rents, .disobedient and obstinate—deter- 
mined to pursue his own course—to be his 
own master—setting at naught the expe- 
rience of age—disregarding admonitions 
and reproofs—unless his course of conduct 
is changed, I need not inquire, ‘* What his 
end will be?’ He not only disobeys his 
parents, and insults his friends, but he 
disregards the voice of God, and is pursu- 
ing that path that leads directly down to 
the gates of death and woe. 

When I notice a little girl quite fond of 
dress, and thereby her pride is increased— 
dissatisfied and unpleasant at times, if she 
cannot obtain them, and anxious to appear 
better clothed than her circumstances will 
permit—her thoughts occupied with what 
she shall wear, and what others will think 
of her dress—unless she changes her course 
of conduct, I need not ask what her end 
will bey She regards her apparel more 
than God; and although she may be fan- 
cied, and greatly admired by the world, 
yet ere long, God will abase her pride, 
and punish her for her vanity. 

When I see a boy in the habit of lying, 
and no confidence to be placed in what he 
may say—always ready with a falsehood 
upon his tongue—unless he alter his course, 
I need not inquire what his end will be. 
The curse of God is upon him. He is de- 
spised by the good, and his own friends 
have no respect for him. He must dwell 
through eternity with the unhappy number 
of the fearful, unbelieving, abominable 
murderers and liars, who have their part 
in the second death. 

When I see a boy desiring the society of 
the wicked and depraved—associating with 
those boys who will swear, lie, cheat, and 
steal—seeking their company, making 
their friendsnips—I need not inquire, un- 
less he alters his course, what his en 
will be. He will soon be as bad as his 
companions, or worse; and, of a truth, 
does not fear nor love God, or he would 
not seek the society of those that set at 
naught his counsel, and despise his re- 
proofs. 

But when I sce a boy kind, affectionate 
respectful, obedient to his parents ; keeping 
holy the Sabbath day; found in the sanc- 
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tuary, joining God’s people in his worship ; 
loving to pray to him; who is punctual at 
Sabbath school—attentive, quiet, with his 
lesson well committed to memory, and re- 
peated accurately ; keeping good company, 
forming good habits; I can predict, with 
almost a certainty, what the end of that 
boy will be. Respected by all that know 
him, a useful member of society, and an 
ornament to the community, he will in- 
crease in these most desirable qualities as 
he advances in age, under the supervision 
of the God he loves; pursuing the path 
of the upright; having his heart sprink- 


. Jed with that blood which cleanseth from 


all sin, The truth of the expression of 
Addison, ‘‘ Behold how calm a Christian 
can die,” will be verified in his death. 
Yes, when this his earthly tabernacle shall 
fail, he will find a ‘a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens ;’’ and 
exchange this world of sorrow for the 
abode of the just, in the paradise of God. 
{ London Bible Class Mag. 














“Parental. 


MOTHERS. OF THE WISE AND GOOD. 


THE POWER OF A MOTHER. 

A youth who had been piously educa- 
ted, had long grieved his parents by his 
misconduct. Reproof, expostulation, cor- 
rection, had been repeatedly tried without 
success; and he had arrived at an age 
when parents can no longer exercise abso- 
lute control. He left home under cir- 
cumstances truly distressing to his parents ; 
but which seemed to produce no effect upon 
his mind. Not long afterward, he re- 
ceived a parcel from home. As he exam- 
ined its various contents, and found one 
proof after another of a mother’s tender, 
considerate care for the health and com- 
fort of one so undeserving; and found, too, 
a letter fraught with kincness and affection, 
and without one word of upbraiding, the 
rebel’s heart melted within him. He fell 





’ on-his knees, and blessed God for giving 


him such a mother—wept bitterly over 
his own ingratitude and disobedience— 
implored pardon through the blood of 
atonement, and sought the strength of Di- 
vine grace to enable him to be their com- 
fort, whose grief he had long been. The 
expressions of genuine penitence that ac- 
companied his acknowledgment of that 
communication, led the parents to give 
utterance to their feelings of joy and grat- 
itude in the language of the Jews of old: 
“The Lord had done great things for us ; 
whereof we are glad. They that sow in 
tears shall reap in joy.” Christian moth- 
ers, amidst all your trials, cherish the like 
encouragement; for still the word is on 
record and in force: He that goeth forth 
weeping, bearing precious seed, shall doubt- 
less come again with rejoicing, bringing 


' his sheaves with him.”—Psa. exxvi. 








10) 
MOTHER, HOME, AND HEAVEN. 


“The sounds that fall on mortal ear, 
As dew drops pure at even, 

That soothe the breast, or start the tear, 
Are mother, home, and heaven. 


A mother—sweetest name on earth! 
We lisp it on the knee, 

And idolize its sacred worth 
In manhood’s infancy. 


A home—that paradise below, 
Of sunshine and of flowers, 
Where hallowed joys perennial flow, 
By calm sequestered bowers. 


And heaven—the port of endless peace, 
The haven of the soul, 

When life’s corroding cares shall cease, 
Like sweeping waves to roll. 


O weep not, then, though cruel time 
The chain of love has riven ; 

To every link in yonder clime, 
Reunion shali be given. 


O fall they not on mortal ear 
As dew drops pure at :ven, 

To soothe the breast or start the tear— 
A mother, home and heaven ?” 





Nursery. 


—=_= 








A CHILD’S DREAM OF A STAR. 
There was once a child, and he strolled 
about a good deal, and thought a number 
of things. He had a sister who wasa 
child, too, and his constant companion. 
These two used to wonder all day long. 
They wondered at the beauty of the flow- 
*ts; they wondered at the height and 





blueness of the sky; they wondered at 
the depth of the bright water; they won- 
dered at the goodness and power of God 
who made the lovely world. 

They used fo say to one another some- 
times, supposing all the children upon 
earth were to die, would the flowers, and 
the waters, and the sky, be sorry? They 
believed they would be sorry. For, said 
they, the buds are the children of the flow- 
ers, and the little playful streams that 
gambol down the hill-sides are the chil- 
dren of the water; and the smallest bright 
specks, playing at hide and seek in the sky 
all night, must surely be the children of 
the stars; and they would all be grieved 
to see their playmates, the children of men, 
no more. 

There was one clear, shining star that 
used to come out in the sky before the 
rest, near the church spire, above the 
graves. It was larger, and more beautiful, 
they thought, than all the others, and 
every night they watched for it, standing 
hand in hand at a window. Whoever 
saw it first cried out, ‘I see the star!’ 
And often they cried out both together, 
knowing so well when it would rise, and 
where. So they grew to be such friends 
with it, that, before laying down in their 
beds, they always looked out once again 
to bid it good night ; and when they were 
turning round to sleep, they used to say, 
‘God bless the star!’ 

But while she was still very young, oh, 
very, very young, the sister drooped, and 
came to be so weak that she could no 
longer stand in the window at night; and 
then the child looked sadly out by himself, 
and when he saw the star, turned round 
and said to the patient pale face on the 
bed, ‘I see the star! and then a smile 
would come upon the face, and a little 
weak voice used to say, ‘God bless my 
brother and the star!’ 

And so the time came, ah too soon! 
when the child looked out alone, and when 
there was no pale face on the bed; and when 
there was a little grave among the graves, 
not there before ; and when the star made 
long rays down towards him, as he saw it 
through his tears. 

Now, these rays were so bright, and they 
seemed to make such a shining way from 
earth to heaven, that when the child went 
to his solitary bed, he dreamed about the 
star; and dreamed that, lying where he 
was, he saw a train of people taken up that 
sparkling road by angels. And the star, 
opening, showed him a great world of light, 
where many more such angels waited to 
receive them. 

All these angels, who were waiting, 
turned their beaming eyes upon the people 
who were carried up into the star; and 
some came out from the long rows in which 
they stood, and fell upon the people’s 
necks, and kissed them tenderly, and went 
away with them down avenues of light, 
and were so happy in their company, 
that lying in his bed he wept for joy. 

But there were many angels who did 
not go with them, and among them one 
he knew. The patient face that once had 
lain upon the bed was glorified and radi- 
ant, but his heart found out his sister 
among all the host. 

His sister’s angel lingered near the en- 
trance of the star, and said to the leader 
among those who had brought the people 
thither : 

‘Is my brother come ?” 

And he said, ‘ No.’ 

She was turning hopefully away, when 
the child stretched out his arms, and cried, 
‘Oh, sister, 1am here! Take me!’ and 
then she turned her beaming eyes upon 
him, and it was night; and the star was 
shining into the room, making long rays 
down towards him as he saw it through 
his tears. 

From that hour forth, the child looked 
out upon the star as on the Home he was 
to go to, when his time should come; and 
he thought that he did not belong to the 
earth alone, but to the star too, because oi 
his sister’s angel gone before. 

There was a baby born to be a brother 
to the child; and while he was so little, 
that he never yet had spoken a word, he 
stretched his tiny form out on his bed, and 
died. 

Again the child dreamed of the opened 
star, and of the company of angels, and 
the train of people, and the rows of an- 
gels, with their beaming eyes all turned 
upon those people’s faces. 





Said *his sister’s angel to the leader : 

‘Is‘my brother come?’ 

And he said, ‘ not that one, but another.’ 
“ Agid the child beheld his brother’s angel 
in her arms; he cried, ‘Oh, sister, ] am 
here! take me! and she turned and smil- 
ed upon him, and the star was shining. 

He grew to be a young man, and was 
busy at his books, when an old servant 
came to him, and said: 

‘Thy mother is no more. 
blessing on her darling son !’ 

Again at night he saw the star, and all 
that former company. Said his sister’s an- 
gel to the leader: 

‘Is my brother come ?” 

And he said, ‘ Thy mother !’ 

Amighty cry ofjoy went forth through 
all the star, because the mother was re- 
united to her two children. And he 
stretched out his arms, and cried, ‘O, 
mother, sister, and brother, I am here! 
Take me! And they answered him, ‘ Not 
yet,’ and the star was shining. 

He grew to be a man, whose hair was 
turning grey, and he was sitting in his 
chair by the fireside, heavy with grief, and 
with his face bedewed with tears, when the 
star opened once again. 

Said his sister’s angel to the leader, ‘ Is 
my brother come ?” 

And he said, ‘Nay, but his maiden 
daughter.’ 

And the man who had been the child 


I bring her 


saw his daughter, newly lost to him, a ce- 


lestial creature among those three, and he 
said, ‘My daughter’s head is on my sis- 
ter’s bosom, and her arm is around my 
mother’s neck, and at her feet there is the 
baby of old time, and I can bear the part- 
ing from her, God be praised !’ 

And the star was shining. 

Thus the child came to be an old man, 
and his once smooth face was wrinkled, 
and his steps were slow and feeble, and 
his back was bent. And one night as he 


‘lay upon his bed, his children standing 


round, he cried, as he had cried so long 
ago: 

‘I see the star.’ 

They whispered one another, ‘He is 
dying.” 

And he said, ‘Iam. My age is falling 
from me like a garment, and I move to- 
wards the star as a child. And O, my 
Father, now I thank thee that it has so 
often opened, to receive those dear ones 
who await me ! 

And the star was shining; and it shines 
upon his grave.—Dickens’ New Paper. 
Household Words. 





Natural Gistory. 





THE CAMELOPAAD. 


This day was to me rather a memora- 
ble one, as the first on which I saw and 
slew the lofty, graceful-looking giraffe or 
camelopard, with which during many years 
of my life, I had longed to form an ac- 
quaintance. 

These gigantic and exquisitely beauti- 
ful animals, which are admirably formed 
by nature to adorn the fair forests that 
clothe the boundless plains of the interior, 
are widely distributed throughout the in- 
terior of Southern Africa, but are nowhere 
to be met with in great numbers. In 
countries unmolested by the intrusive foot 
of man, ‘the giraffe is found generelly in 
herds varying from twelve to sixteen ; but 
Ihave not unfrequently met with herds 
containing thirty individuals, and on one 
occasion, I counted forty together; this, 
however, was owing to chance, and about 
sixteen may be reckoned as the average 
number of a herd. These herds are com- 
posed of giraffes of various sizes, from the 
young giraffe of nine or ten feet in height, 
to the dark chestnut-colored old bull of 
the herd, whose exalted head towers above 
his companions, generally attaining toa 
height of upwards of eighteen feet. The 
females are of lower stature and more del- 
icately formed than the males, their height 
averaging from sixteen to seventeen feet. 

Some writers have discovered ugliness 
and a want of grace in the giraffe, but I 
consider that he is one of the most strik- 
ingly beautiful animals in the creation; 
and when a herd of them is seen scattered 
through a grove of the picturesque parasol- 
topped acacias which adorn their native 
plaigs, and on whose uppermost shoots 
they,are enabled to browse by the colos- 
sal*height with which nature has so ad- 








mirably endowed them, he must indeed be 
slow of conception who fails to discover 
both grace and dignity in all their move- 
ments. There can be no doubt that every 
animal is seen to the greatest advantage in 
the haunts which nature destined him to 
adorn ; and among the various living crea- 
tures which beautify this fair creation, I 
have often traced a remarkable resemblance 
between the animal and the general ap- 
pearance of the locality in which it is found. 
This I first remarked at an early period of 
my life, when entomology occupied a part 
of my attention. No person following 
this interesting pursuit, can fail to ob- 
serve the extraordinary likeness which in- 
sects bear to the various abodes in which 
they are met with. Thus, among the long 
green grass we find a variety of long green 
insects, whose legs and antenne so resem- 
ble the shoots emanating from the stalks 
of the grass, that it requires a practised 
eye to distinguish them. Throughout 
sandy districts, varieties of insects are met 
with, of a color similar to the sand which 
they inhabit. Among the green leaves of 
the various trees of the forest, innumera- 
ble leaf-colored insects are to be found; 
while, closely adhering to the rough gray 
bark of these forest trees, we observe 
beautifully-colored gray-looking moths of 
various patterns, yet altogether so resem- 
bling the bark as to be invisible to the 
passing observer. In like manner, among 
quadrupeds I have traced a corresponding 
analogy, for, even the case of the stupen- 
dous elephant, the ashy color of his hide 
so corresponds with the general appear- 
ance of the gray thorny jungles which he 
frequents throughout the day, that a per- 
son unaccustomed to hunting elephants, 
standing on a commanding situation, 
might look down upon a herd, and fail to 
detect their presence. And further, in 
the case of the giraffe, which is invariably 
met with among venerable forests, where 
innumerable blasted and weather-beaten 
trunks and stems occur, I have repeatedly 
been in doubt as to the presence of a troop 
of them, until I had recourse to my spy- 
glass; and on referring the case to my 
savage attendants, I have known even 
their optics to fail, at one time mistaking 
these dilapidated trunks for camelopards, 
and again confounding real camelopards 
with these aged veterans of the forest. 
[Cumming’s Five Years in S. Africa. 





Religion. 





THE BLACK TROUT. 

It is said, that if you put a living black 
trout into a white basin of water, it be- 
comes, within half an hour, of a light col- 
or, and in a few days perfectly white; but 
put it again. into a dark colored or black 
vessel, and it is soon as dark in color as 
the bottom of the jar. 

There was once a little girl who was 
very like the trout, for her character 
seemed always to change in every fresh 
place she went into, and with every new 
companion. When Ellen was at home, 
where she was carefully watched over, she 
thought she loved best to be good; but 
when she met with children who fancied it 
was clever and witty to be troublesome 
and disobedient, immediately Ellen became 
troublesome and disobedient too. Just as 
the trout takes its color from the pebbles 
of any stream it may chance to swim into, 
so Ellen kept changing and changing, and 
trying first to be like one and then anoth- 
er, and engaging in every fresh pursuit she 
saw others engaged in. And what was 
worse than all, when Ellen was with per- 
sons who did not love and fear God, she 
was ashamed to appear as if she loved 
and feared Him, and though she knew it 
was wrong, she acted and spoke as they did. 

At length when Ellen had grown up to 
be a woman, it pleased God to send his 
Spirit into her heart, and then she wished 
.to have only one end in view, to glorify 
God, and folJow the example of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. But she never quite over- 
came her bad habit of trying to be like 
the people she happened to be with, and 
it cost her much trouble, and many pray- 
ers and tears. Dear children, do you re- 
member what David said? ‘* One thing 
have I desired of the Lord, that I will seek 
after,” and we are told that Mary chose 
the “‘one thing needful.” Qh pray that 





God would give you grace to walk in 
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the straight and narrow way which leadeth 
unto life, and enable you to serve Him 
with all your heart and mind, and soul 
and strength, and then you will not be 
like.the ever-changing trout, but like the 
stars of heaven, shining on with the same 
calm, holy light, year after year, to the 
glory of God.—Churchman’s M. P. Mag. 








— Gditorial. | 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


DISOBEDIENCE. 
THE FIRST AND LAST. 

My father died when I was six years old, 
leaving my mother with four children, of whom 
the eldest was but eleven years of age, and 
the youngest but three. My father had been 
an industrious mechanic, but the long sickness 
which preceded his death, had consumed near- 
ly all his little savings, and after his death, my 
mother found herself with nothing she could call 
her own, but the little cottage where we had 
always lived, with its pretty garden and or- 
chard, my father had taken so much pleasure 
in planting and cultivating, in his leisure hours. 
And now as I write, I can see the small white 
cottage with its neat green blinds, quietly nes- 
tled among the tall elms that completely over- 
shadowed it onthree sides: On the sunny side 
lay our garden, and I can almost fancy I see 
my mother and my two eldest brothers, busily 
engaged as they were wont, every pleasant 
morning in summer, before the sun was half an 
hour high, weeding the beds, raking over the 
gravelled paths, trimming the currant and 
gooseberry bushes, and pruning the young 
fruit trees and grape vines my father had set 
out, and which already promised abundantly to 
reward his toil. My mother’s health was 
poor, and since our father’s long sickness and 
death, she had grown paler, and her smile, 
which we all thought so beautiful, was less 
bright than formerly, though for her children’s 
sake she always endeavored to be eheerful. 
Perhaps her incessant labors impaired her 
health, for she had seen better days, and now 
she was obliged to be constantly employed to 
obtain a support for herself and children. My 
brothers, Thomas and George, were now old 
enough to assist her considerably in her ardu- 
ous labors, for three years had elapsed since 
my father died, and we observed with grief that 
our beloved parent’s health was rapidly de- 
.clining, although we endeavored to do every- 
thing in our power to lighten her cares, and 
her kind words of approbation and loving smile, 
always rewarded our efforts. 

Both my father and herself had endeavored 
to instil right principles into our youthful 
minds, and I trust they were not entirely dis- 
appointed in the result of their teachings. But 
in the spring of 1826, the third year after my 
father’s death, an event occurred which taught 
us most painfully that disobedience to parents 
was a great sin, and sometimes heavily pun- 
ished, 

My little brother Charlie being the youngest 
of us, was of course very much beloved and 
petted by us all. Indeed it would have been 
impossible to withhold the love and indulgence 
we lavished upon him, for he seemed not to 
have been spoiled by it. He was said to re- 
semble my mother in her days of youth and 
health, and he had the same deep earnest blue 
eyes, and the same swect smile. As his char- 
acter began to develop, however, a certain im- 
patience occasionally manifested itself, when 
his wishes were crossed, which deeply pained 
my mother, though he had never been known 
openly to disobey. 

Nearly opposite our house there was a small 
pond supplied by a brook, which had its rise in 
a mountain about half a mile distant. At the 
outlet of the pond, the water fell over a natur- 
ai ledge of rocks ten or twelve feet in height, 
and carried on the village mill. There was a 
sort of pier built from the mill to the edge of 
the dam, and in the spring when the ice was 
breaking up, the large boys used to amuse 
themselves with floating down the brook to- 
wards the dam on the large fragments of ice, 
jumping off upon the pier. It was rather a 
dangerous sport, requiring considerable skill 
and presence of mind to execute the feat, and 
in consequence, the smaller children were for- 
bidden the amusement. 

One bright day in the month of March, little 
Charlie was very contentedly employed in 






shovelling paths in the soft meltin 
the yard, when some of his playmaté 
along, and begged him to go with therp® th 
pond, and have some “ grand fun” sailing on 


mother had forbidden him to go at any time to 
the pond. “But,” said Tommy Walters, who 
was only a year older than Charlie, “ your 
mother will never know if you do go, just for a 
little while—you need not ask her.” I was 
listening with much interest to the debate, 
and at length Charles said, hesitatingly, “1 
wish I could go.” “ Pooh,” said Tommy, “ you 
are nothing but a baby, Charles, you are so 
afraid of your mother. 
I came, and John Hall’s mother didn’t know 
he came either, so you may just as well go with 
us.” Charles stood irresolute for a moment, 
and then with the tears filling his eyes, said, 
“1 can’t go; mother will punish me if I do.” 

The little boys went to the pond on the for- 
bidden spot, and Charlie came into the house, 
very unhappy, and evidently thinking of the 
sport he might have had, had he gone to the 
pond with his companions. I tried to amuse 
him, but he was not in the mood to be amused, 
and soon he left the room. At length, hearing 
my mother call him, I looked for him, but he 
was nowhere to be found. The thought in- 
stantly flashed across my mind that he had 
gone to the pond, and not wishing to agitate 
my mother with my fears, for she was unusual- 
ly unwell that day, I hastily ran to the water 
side. There, oh, with what fearful distinct- 
ness can I recall that scene, 1saw my darling 
brother rapidly floating ona piece of ice to- 
wards the dam, utterly unconscious of any 
danger. He stood erect, his face flushed with 
excitement and delight, and his long, golden 
curls waving in the fresh breeze.- I rushed 
upon the pier and tried to save him as he jump- 
ed fearlessly from the ice—but it was too late. 
The water was so high, and the ice moving so 
swiftly, that he fell into the water, almost with- 
in reach of my arms, and in a moment, the 
swift current had carried him over the fall. 

I knew nothing more till I found myself, just 
as the light of that dreadful day was fading 
away, lying upon the bed in my mother’s chain- 
ber. A vague feeling of misery overwhelmed 
me, and in a few moments the dreadful scene 
I had witnessed, rose before my mind with the 
consciousness that my brother was dead. My 
mother wag sitting by the bedside with the 
Bible in her lap, but her eyes were closed, and 
her face was almost as pale as that of the 
beautiful boy, who lay in the cold embrace of 
death in the adjoining room. 

I heard the sympathizing voice of the village 
doctor, and saw several kind neighbors mov- 
ing silently about, trying to comfort my poor 
mother in her sad bereavement, but they could 
not bring the lost one back to her. After our 
friends left us, how dreadful was the stillness 
that pervaded the house, till the day came, 
when our loved one was to be buried out of 
our sight. 

That morning, Tommy Waters came in, and 
begged that he might see Charlie once more. 
My mother called us all to her, and taking him 
by the hand, led him to the chamber of death. 
When the poor boy saw his little playmate 
lying there, and remembered that he had urged 
him to disobey his mother, he seemed almost 
broken-hearted, and kneeling down by my 
mother’s side, entreated her to forgive him, for 
said he, “ if it had not been for me, he never 
would have gone to the pond. Oh, I will nev- 
er disobey again.” 

My mother was very pale, and I thought she 
would faint, but standing by the bedside, she 
said calmly, “ my dear children, this is a heavy 
trial for you, for us all—but God’s ways are 
right. I would not have it otherwise; but nev- 
er, oh never, forget the solemn lesson God 
has taught you, that sin is in his eyes, a dreadful 
thing. My poor. Charlie’s life has paid the 
penalty of his first and last disobedience.” She 
stooped to kiss the marble forehead, and as we 
all knelt down by the bedside, she prayed for 
us, that we might be kept in the hour of temp- 
tation, as a mother only can pray for her chil- 
dren, and that if we should be left alone in 
the world, (and we felt that her words were 
prophetic,) our Father in Heaven would never 
forsake us. - 

Six short months passed away after my 
brother’s death, and three lonely orphans wept 
over their mother’s grave. She never recover- 
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ed from the fearful blow, but gradually wasted 
away, till peacefully she passed from a world 
of trial to one where sorrow and death can 
never enter. Kare. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Seminary Class Book of Music, designed for 
Female Seminaries, High Schools, Private 
Classes, &c. By Edward L. White. Boston: 
Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington 
Street. One of the most pleasant accomplish- 
ments of a Young Lady is a knowledge of vo- 
' cal and instrumental music—whether at home 
or abread, it gives pleasure to friends, to hear 
it, and when she becomes the head of a family 
| her musical voice can soothe many an unquiet 

hour. 


| Witxus’s New Vo.tumr.—* Church Chor- 
als and Choir Studies.” ‘This choicest yet 
cheapest volume of Church Music, by Ricu- 
aRD Storrs WI 1s, is now ready. It con- 
tains three-fourths of entirely new materials, 
| comprising : 

Cuurcu Cuorats, harmonized in a style 
pure, easy, flowing and chaste, peculiarly 
grateful in choir performance, an: resembling 
the musical arrangements of no other book. 

Cuno Srupres, or choice tunes progres- 
sively arranged (by a separate index) from the 
simplest and easiest to the most elaborate. 
This novel and peculiar feature commends it- 
self to all choirs, singing classes, and lovers of 
sacred song who aim at progressive advance- 
ment in vocalization, or at combining musical 
pleasure with musical progress. 

PRELUDE, or a condensed introductory trea- 
tise on the history, character, and differing 
styles of church music; comprising informa- 
tion which should be in the possession of every 
intelligent mind, musical or unmusical, upon 
a subject, for the first time, it is believed, sim- 
ilarly treated. 

Boston: for sale by Ticknor, Reed & Fields, 
Oliver Ditson, and the booksellers generally. 
Price $1,50 per dozen; single copies, 50 cents. 
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LeTTERs TO THE Epitor.—As the time is 
coming when we hope to receive a large num- 
ber of Letters from Subscribers, (in order to 
prevent mistakes which have occurred,) we 
will request that Letters to us may be direct- 
ed plainly to Nathaniel Willis, 22 School Street, 
Boston. An attention to this is the more ne- 
cessary, on account@¢f the increasing thousands 
of Letters which pass through the Post office 
of Boston in a day. 

There will be an unusually large number of 
persons coming to Boston, at the meeting of 
the General Court in January next, which will 
offer an opportunity for payments to be sent us 
from all parts of the State. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Pomfret, Dec. 14, 1849. 

Dear Sir:—I have taken your paper for one 
year nearly, and it is liked very much in my 
family. I live in Windham, Conn. I have 
been to a high schooi for two years and eight 
months. The town, which is Pomfret, contains 
two stores ; about three miles from the town is 
a small place called Pomfret depot, or Wilken- 
sonville. The town is situated on the west 
side of the Quinebaug river. The school 
which I attend, numbers about thirty scholars. 
I will try and get you some new subscribers if 
you would like. [expect to take your paper 
for five or six years, if my life is spared; I 
will try therefore to pey always in advance as 
I think it isthe best way. I therefore will en- 
close a dollar forthe paper one year. Will 
you please send me a bill for my Youth’s Com- 
panion. Please direct F. L. Taintor, Pomfret, 
Conn. From one of your subscribers, 

Frank L, Tarnror. 





Variety. 


A SOFT ANSWER TURNETH AWAY WRATH. 


“ When my children are fretful,” said a min- 
ister, “instead of scolding at them, I find the 
better way is to take them on my knee, and 
tell them some Bible narrative. It soon re- 
stores harmony ; and my little one, who is only 
a year and a half old, will keep quiet for a long 
time, to hear me tell the story of little Moses.” 
How sweet to those children will be the recol- 
lections of that kind parent, and how effectual 
are the words of the Gospel of peace, to soothe 
the troubled soul! [S. S. 4d. 

—~—+.—__—__ 


“THE DOOR WAS SHUT.” 


A clergyman in Maryland gave the tract, 
“'The Door was shut,” to a young lady who 
was remarkably insensible to truth. It proved 
an arrow in the divine hand, piercing her heart 
and filling her soul with alarm. Her convic- 
tions of sin were deep, but when driven to the 
verge of despair, she was enabled to look to 
the Saviour in faith, She gave the same 
tract that had proved a blessing to her, toa 
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young gentleman, who, upon reading it, was 
deeply impressed, and persuaded to seek with- 
out delay the peace of the gospel. He has 
since made a profession of religion. 
—g—___ 

A DOG’S AFFECTION. 

One of my neighbors has just buried a son 
three years old. A friend had presented to the 
little boy a small dog, which was a great fa. 
vorite of his, and reciprocated all it received, 
When the child was taken sick, the dog mani- 
fested great solicitude ; remaincd near the bed 
often leaping on it, and licking the face of his 
master, to testify his love. length the boy 
died. ‘The dog was soon conscious of the fact, 
and expressed his grief’ most clearly to the 
family ; the next day he lay down in one corner 
of the room and died. This incident occurred 
not long since, and is a well attested fact, 
worthy of being put on record.—Presbyterian, 
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THE DYING YEAR. 
BY MISS CORNELIA HUNTINGTON. 
Hush—hush! the year is dying— 
Hark! through old forests din— 
The wailing winds are sighing 
Their requiem over him— 
In quiet, deep and holy, 
He sinks to his repose : 
And languidly and slowly 
His weary eyelids close. 
Now some with tearful sadness, 
The parting year review; 
While others hail with gladness, 
The advent of the new. 
In glad young hearts are swelling 
Fresh fountains of delight, 
In many a festive dwelling 
The Christmas fires ure bright ; 
And stricken ones are weeping 
Beside the darkened heaith, 
O’er loved and lost ones sleeping, 
].ow in the tranquil earth— 
Strange—strange—what bitter blighting— 
What deeds to startle thought— 
Wild, wonderful, exciting, 
One short, sad year hath wrought ! 
While we stir the dust of ages, 
Time’s dreamy realms explore— 
Spell out from mould’ring pages, 
Their quaintly writ'en lore— 
*T were well to bind this lesson, 
For profit on the heart, 
‘Men only live to hasten 
Like shadows to depart.’ 





NEW-YEAR’S GIFT. 
A FAMILY PAPER, 


Devoted to Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love,~ 
No Sectarianism— No Controversy. 


THE YOUTH’ 
COMPANION i: 
published every week, 
by N. W1xtts, at No. 
22 School St., Boston. 
It has been printel 
upwards of t w enty 
years, and is the larg: 
est juvenile paper pu’ 

















lished, containing twice as much matter as some § 


that are offered at a lower rate. Price on 
dollar a year — six copies for five dollars. 

Tne Companton is adapted to the taste df 
all Evangelical denominations, and has been re 
commended by Editors of Congregational, Pre 
byterian, Episcopal, Baptist, Methodist, Politica, 
and Mercantile papers. 

Tue Companrony is intended to convey Rel: 
gious and Moral Instruction, in a manner the 
most interesting and impressive to Youth aul 
Children. The articles it contains are mostly it 
the narrative form, and are generally class! 
under the following heads : —Narrative, Religion, 
Morality, History, Obituary, Benevolence, Natt 
ral History, Biography, The Nursery, The Su- 
bath School, Editorial, Variety, Poetry. Man 
of these articles are illustrated by Pictures. 

The Youtn’s Comranron is often used it 
Sabbath Schools. The Teachers find in almo* 
every number something suitable to be reat? 
their scholars, which furnishes them with tl 
groundwork for remarks. It is also proper to 
read by the scholars during the week, and «i 
culated among them, like Library books. 

No Advertisements, and nothing Sectarian" 
Controversial, are admitted into the Companion. 

Letters from Subscribers state, that Children 
are so anxious to receive the Companioy, ‘hit 
they often do extra work, and deny themselves 
luxuries, in order to have it continued to them 

Terms of the Youth's Companion. 


A single copy, $1 a year in advance. 
Six copies tor $5“ — 
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